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THE ECONOMICS OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE SIXTIES 


"Upon the successful financing of higher education could depend our successful sur- 
vival as a nation. Upon such a solution surely depends the avoidance of great expanses 
of intellectual slums masquerading as institutions of higher education." 





Spurred by these ideas, the McGraw-Hill Book Company has published a 50th anniversary 
study of the economics of higher education in the United States during 1960-70. The 
book contains much that should be helpful in shaping plans at all levels of education. 
A key premise: financial problems of colleges and universities start in the high schools, 
can be eased by helping the high schools do a better job. "The requirements for advanced 
university degrees are much higher than they were a generation ago," the study reports. 
"There has been no comparable upgrading of the requirements for graduation from most high 
schools. The result is that the load of the college in preparing students for graduate 
work has been greatly increased, and so has the expense of carrying it." 





Authorities in the fields of education, finance, and business collaborated in the 
study, found few pat answers, but reached broad areas of agreement. Among these areas: 
look for a higher ratio of students to faculty members, more intensive use of physical 
facilities, higher tuition charges, devices to spread the cost forward and backward 





(savings, insurance, loans, etc.), tightening curriculum to eliminate expendable courses, 
research grants integrated into teaching programs, teacher recruitment to emphasize not 
so much more teachers as better qualified teachers. 





"There is no single ‘right formula’ for the successful financing of education in the 
United States," the report says. "To get the job done tolerably well, many different 
methods must be used." The study finds no national policy on federal support for educa- 
tion but "a confusion of action and rhetoric"; sees little doubt that the federal gov- 
ernment, already deeply involved, must play a larger role. It urges rigorous analysis 
and appraisal of economic and educational consequences of federal support to provide 
better basis for policy and program decisions. Ten-year forecast is that the 3.5 mil- 
lion now in college will grow to nearly 7 million by late 1960's; the cost will rise to 
$10 billion from present $4 billion. 





r——— PUSHBUTTON LEARNING 


"A generation ago the most important things to know--from the student's point 
of view--were things taught by the teacher in the classroom. Now every child 
brings with him into the classroom at least some fragment of knowledge, distorted 
and imperfect as it may be, about such sophisticated matters as space travel, ju- 
venile delinquency, the cold war, and perhaps especially, the conditions of life 
in the early days of such centers of culture as Tombstone territory and the Cher- 
okee strip. In these circumstances, the role of the teacher is changed .,.. No 
longer does (he) control, to the extent he did only a few years ago, the limits 
of learning. The 21-inch tube has defined, to a considerable extent, what the 
student regards as worth knowing and talking about.... This is why we educators 
are interested--vitally interested--in broadcast television."' From presentation 
by Walter W. Eshelman, president, NEA, before Federal Communications Commission. 

















y the National School Public Relations Association, a department of the National Education Association. 











THE SPIRIT OF INQUIRY 


J. Lloyd Trump is a man who practices what he preaches. At a recent University of 
Michigan workshop for school architects he said: "We must develop the spirit of inquiry 
among young people so that...they will not only react critically to what they read and @ 
hear but they will also approach problems in economic, social, or other fields with the a 
spirit and techniques of inquiry." 





The "spirit and techniques of inquiry" characterize Mr. Trump's "Images of the 
Future: A New Approach to the Secondary School," published last February by the com- 
mission on staff utilization of the National Assn. of Secondary-School Principals (NASSP). 
Director of the commission and a former professor of education at the University of 
Illinois, Mr. Trump joins the staff of NASSP in January to continue 
direction of commission work on a full-time basis in its fourth and 
last year. 





More than 100,000 copies of "Images of the Future”™ have been dis- 
tributed, in every state and in foreign countries. While the study 
refers to the future, some 100 secondary schools are presently ex- 
perimenting with one or several of the parts of the "new approach." 





Early in his career, Lloyd Trump served as principal of the Hor- 
ace Mann High School in Gary, Ind., where another educator, nearly 
50 years ago, tried out his own ideas for better utilization of 
school staff, facilities, and time. This was William A. Wirt, whose 
book, The Great American Lockout, criticized the locking of school 
doors promptly at 3 p.m. and every Saturday. While only vestiges of the Wirt Gary or 
"platoon," system remained by the time Lloyd Trump arrived in the steel city, they were 
fuel for the fire of his own spirit of inquiry. 








J. Lloyd Trump 





"Flexibility" is a key word in "Images of the Future'--flexibility in use of the @ 4 
instructional staff, in school design, and in scheduling which meets individual needs. 
The study has answers for a variety of school problems but, said Mr. Trump in an inter- 
view with EDUCATION U.S.A., "the team teaching idea is the one which has grown the most-- 
the notion that we should bring in several teachers who have different kinds of compe- 
tencies instead of using only one. Basically, the team idea says that we should divide 
assignments according to the special talents of the teachers involved." 





In the nearly a year since the booklet was published, Mr. Trump has talked before 
hundreds of school patrons, PTA groups, board members, teachers and administrators, and 
persons from a variety of professions connected with schools. Each decade, he points 
out, has brought its special problems. The country has witnessed "a number of impor- 
tant activities" directed toward improvement of education, beginning with introduction 
of vocational training in World War I and bringing them up to date with the special at- 
tention given science, mathematics, and foreign languages. "All of these have had im- 
pact on education}' Mr. Trump stated, "yet all of them have operated in the existing 
framework." 





He added: "Now is the time to look again at educational needs"--the needs of learn- 
ers, of teachers, of educational content, and of facilities--all of them with the goal 
of quality education. For school architects, he lists tomorrow's educational require- 
ments in this order: (1) varied space for learners, smaller space where 12 to 15 stu- 
dentscan meet in a face-to-face situation and space for large groups of 100, 150, or 
500, depending on the size of the school; (2) space for teachers, space where they can 
work in privacy or where they can have group meetings, with clerical help available and & j 
books and instructional aids at hand; (3) a means of converting existing school buildings 
so they can fit into tomorrow's flexible approach to teaching; and (4) continued crea- 
tive thought given to school plant facilities so that they may make good use of constantly 
developing mechanical and technological aids. 
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® SSC O PE PREVIEWS OF NATIONAL MAGAZINES, TV. RADIO, AND PRESS REPORTS 


Dateline: New York, N.Y. 
December 17, 1959 


Spare-Time Studies 


Looking at "The New Leisure" in a special year's-end Double Issue, Life finds 
unprecedented millions of Americans using after-work hours to stretch their minds 
and skills. One feature on the theme covers the boom in adult education (public and 
private, cultural and vocational). As an illustration, it pictures the Oak Park- 
River Forest High School in Illinois, where adult classes range from making hats to 
learning Russian. Another article explores "summer culture," the workshop way for 
youngsters and adults to enrich their lives. Examples range from academic courses 
for professional advancement to music camps, writers conferences, and dance festivals. 

(Dec. 28 Life, on stands Dec. 23) 





Yardstick for the Pinafore Set 


Neither a day nursery nor a waiting room for grade 1, kindergarten is an end 
in itself, James L. Hymes, Jr., writes in Parents' article, "What Makes a Good 
Kindergarten?" The chairman of the University of Maryland Childhood Education 
Department lists six questions parents can ask to find this out (How many children 
per teacher? How much space is there? What is the teacher like? etc.), and explains 


just what he means by them. Sensible, undogmatic counsel good for concerned mothers 
and fathers. 





"Five Kinds of Handedness," in the same issue, can calm many family fears about 
youngsters who are "lefties" or who seem "all thumbs." Reassuring word of new meth- 
ods in general use to help left-handed people write more facilely and naturally, 
with a booklet offering from the Handwriting Foundation as a plus. 

(January Parents', available next week) 





Grants for Adventurers 


The Zellidja Scholarships, unusual and highly-prized French awards (which send 
Gallic students out to danger, hardship, and arduous labor) are featured in Coronet. 
A far cry from Fulbrights, these $60 "Scholarships to Adventure" oblige winners to 
fare world-wide on projects, and have spurred many on to achievement and prominence 
in adult life. (January Coronet, on stands today) 





Hitting the Road—To Where? 


The kid with a suitcase and a bus ticket is no joke in the Everywoman's Family 
Circle article, "Runaway Child--What Makes Him Do It?" Studies in Worcester (Mass.) 
show high correlation between school troubles and runaways, with nonparticipation in 
after-school clubs another clue. A shocker: the high percentage of runaways who 
later have delinquency or criminal records. 

(January Everywoman's Family Circle, available next week) 
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1,000,000 Sleepy Scholars 


The reason a million Americans grope for pen and notebook at sunrise--"Conti- 
nental Classroom''--gets full credit in the new Reader's Digest. "They Go to School 
at Dawn" relates the background and future of this remarkable NBC-TV venture. It @ E 
points out that "CC" has provided chemistry and physics tutelage that otherwise 
would take 1,333 professors in as many classrooms; stresses value for high school 
teachers of brushing up on new science developments. The two teleprofs tell about 
the special needs and rewards of tube-teaching, and polls of students, teachers, and 
non-enrolled watchers attest to its appeal and effectiveness. 

(January Reader's Digest, on stands this week) 











Pupils as Platform Planks 


In the wake of support by the Democratic Advisory Council for federal support 
for education comes a ringing statement by Senator Humphrey in Parents' Magazine, "A 
National Program for Children." The candidate promises a push for aid bill despite 
veto threats, and discusses prospects for the scholarship section knocked out of the 
NDEA. He also describes his bill for a Youth Conservation Corps (to employ 150,000 
in public parks and forests). Other projects covered are funds for civic juvenile- 
delinquency control programs, dependent children aid, and recreation facilities. 
(January Parents', available next week) 





Gangway, Miss Dove! 


A new candidate for the stern-but-sagacious teacher legend turns up in--of all 
places--Glamour Magazine. Writer Marjorie Pither, in "Who Controls Your Future?" 
recalls fifth-grade teacher Thelma Haines of the Ernest Henley "Invictus" school. 
One who scorned a "luck" philosophy, who taught active-passive verbs by exhorting 
pupils, "Live, don't be lived!" Miss Haines is awesome and memorable. @ ‘ 





Advice for the bright girl comes in the Glamour column, "On Becoming 18."" A 
deft argument for intellectual growth, against "playing dumb," and for "living up 
to a high IQ," it's an antidote to over-glib popularity columnists. 

(January Glamour, on stands Dec. 22) 





The Listening Post: Newspaper Comment and Opinion 


"Right up there with Solomon: School administrators have seldom matched the 
wisdom just displayed by those at Methuen, Mass. With a single edict they have 
solved the grades-car problem--which in its essence is that the pupil who drives a 
car usually gets bad grades. 

"In Methuen, the pupil may leave his car in the high school parking lot only if 
he maintains aC average. The jalopy being what it is in the life of the teen-ager, 
that will be a powerful incentive to keep up on the class work. 

"Our only criticism would be that, having arrived at such a logical solution, 
the Methuen authorities set the requirement too low.... Still, with the lever they've 
got their hands on, the Methuen educators can gradually ease upward the level of 
learning necessary to get even aC. 

"We recommend the Methuen solution to educators everywhere--or at least every- 
where that a high school has a parking lot."--Editorial, DETROIT FREE PRESS. 
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ARE THERE GOOD SCHOOLS IN YOUR TOWN? 


Business and industry increasingly look at education from standpoints other than the 
schools' annual budgets. William Papier, director of research and statistics, the Ohio 
engage of Unemployment Compensation, told the Ohio Association of School Administrators 
that industrialists today search out communities which not only have what they need now 
but which are likely to continue to meet their needs in the future. Said Papier, "They 
are particularly interested in communities which have an acute awareness of the impor- 
tance of educational resources....The concentration of science-based new industry around 
world-famous educational centers is no coincidence." 





Availability of good schools and nearby colleges and universities, Papier pointed 
out, was a determining factor in the decision to build the company's new $50 million 
plant in Columbus, Ohio. General Electric keeps an extensive check list on educational 
opportunities in possible plant locations. 





Other side of the coin is illustrated by Little Rock, Ark. Construction bids have 
slid downhill for the past year, with real estate values dropping 20 percent in some 
cases. Professional and top executive posts stand vacant. In a column-long article, 
the Arkansas Gazette bids industries "which were looking to the city before that somber 
September in 1957" to try again. "The trouble," says the Gazette,"is past...Little 
Rock is a pleasant place.... Its climate has a splendid range...without extremes.... Its 
schools, previously well regarded, are secure...." 








“COUNT US OUT’— PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOLMEN 


Four leading Pennsylvania education organizations have withdrawn their support of 
a bill to increase state aid to schools for 1959-60 and 1960-61. The aid bill, pegged 
at $16 million by the state Senate, "does little or nothing to meet current financial 
distress which prevails in school districts throughout the Commonwealth," according to 
@:- Pennsylvania State Education Assn., Pennsylvania Assn. of Chief School Administra- 
tors, Pennsylvania State School Directors Assn., and the Pennsylvania Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. Educators had proposed a $200 million figure to ease the “ruinous tax 
loads at the local level." As reported from the House Committee on Education, the aid 
bill would have provided approximately $70 million. It took a fast down elevator in the 


Senate, stopping briefly at $55 million, but pushed on downwards by amendments to $16 
million. 





The educators who announced withdrewal of their support in letters to individual Sen- 
ators, urged restoration of the $70 million proposal. Otherwise, they requested that 
the Senate version be embodied in a brand new bill "so that it can be identified as a 
meager approach to the problem of school subsidies rather than as a solution to the prob- 
lem." House Speaker H. G. Andrews attacked the Senate version as another gesture "de- 
signed to delay." He said: "We legislators can dodge, delay as much as we like. The 
fact will remain: Eventually we'll have to face our school problem in realistic fashion." 








ax@ CROSS COUNTRY 


Pittsburgh's board of education has approved a salary schedule giving the 
system's 2600 teachers a $300 across-the-board pay increase, nearly 5 percent 
higher than last year; new schedule goes into effect with January payroll. . . 
The Common Council of Sheboygan, Wis., (population 50,000) has approved eight 
bond issues, totaling more than $6 million, since 1952--without a dissenting 
vote. . . California citizens advisory commission on public schools has drawn 
up a teachers' "bill of rights" which may be part of recommendations to state 

® legislature. . . Oklahoma City board of education is applying the microscope 
to teaching backgrounds of city's 2200-member faculty to bring city and state 
personnel reports into harmony. . . Burlington (Vt.) High School offers an 
honors course in American history, with assigned reading on college level; 
same school is in its second year of an honors course in English. 











If prizes were in order for prime examples of the enrollment blast in 
suburban schools, two "greater Washington" communities would be among 
winners. Montgomery County, with 42,322 students in 1953 and close 

to 75,000 today, will have to house 106,850 by 1965. Fairfax County, 
with 48,000 in 1957 and 54,000 today, will have somewhere between 
79,000 and 83,000 in another five years. A Fairfax school construction 
bond issue of $20 million, scheduled for next spring, will have to be 
upped, according to research director Robert B. Walker. Mr. Walker, a 
member of the school board committee looking into school problems, con- 
fesses that the effect on the county of Dulles International Airport, being constructed 
within the district, has him "buffaloed." Montgomery County school board, too, needs a 
crystal ball but, lacking that, is mapping out a "bold and enterprising" experiment to 
keep the quality of education high despite mushrooming enrollment. Proposed steps in- 
clude: year-round salary for those teachers who will be used for advanced training; 
earlier teaching of languages; ungraded primary classes; higher pay for administrators 
and improvement of administration. 














> The individual college or university must decide whether ROTC is compulsory, the De- 
partment of Defense said recently in answer to questions posed for many months by higher 
education leaders. The Department went on record, also, as favoring legislation which 
would provide a per capita reimbursement to institutions per graduate commissioned but 
opposed federal funds for additional ROTC facilities. The major source for regular of- 
ficers for all services, the ROTC must supply about 21,000 officers annually. 





> It was a month before Christmas and the presents weren't wrapped in silver paper and 
red ribbon, but when the Orlando (Fla.) Sentinel told the story in its pages of Melbourne 
High School's need, the school was deluged with gifts. The need was in the zoology class- 
es--snakes, frogs, and such critters. First donor was a townswoman who deposited a box- 
ful on Principal B. Frank Bowen's desk. Other citizens have joined in the giving, and 
students have all the zoological studies they can possibly find time for. 








P continued Story: When Elizabeth Drews, associate professor of the college of educa- 
tion, Michigan State University, presented her views on today's waste of high-powered 
female brainpower as based on her research, some EDUCATION U.S.A. male readers retorted 
that Mrs. Drews's facts were right, her conclusions wrong. One said, "I haven't been so 
disturbed since Little Rock!" Now comes further ammunition for the Drews camp. Dean 
George R. Waggoner of the University of Kansas not only agrees with the Drews conclusions 
but suggests a study on scholarship opportunities for bright girls. He feels many schol- 


arships and fellowships are given out on the basis of quotas, with the girls meagerly 
represented. 





> NEWSMAKER--Harold Howe 2d, principal of Newton High School, Newton, Mass., elected 
superintendent of Scarsdale, N.Y., schools, assuming thepost around Aug. 1. He suc- 
ceeds Archibald B. Shaw, editor of the soon-to-appear Overview. 


A Very Merry Christmas to you. We'll save the Happy New Year until our next issue 
(December 31), when EDUCATION U.S.A., like thousands of individuals from coast to coast, 
will peer into the decade of the 60's. We'll have the help of top educators, writers, 
and persons from many fields, in our look into the future. We plan to illustrate "the 
educated guess." 
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